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sanitation, food supply, solution of the labor problem and its efficiency, 
treatment of the laborers, and life in the Canal Zone. Praise is given 
to the promptness, efficiency and cheapness of the system used in the 
construction. Everything is found to be quite perfect. The author 
includes an honor roll of the veteran leaders in the canal work, but 
too modestly refrains from giving an intimate sketch of Col. Goethals, 
the man who has done so much to bring the task to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The last part of the book describes the completed canal, or rather 
"the bridge of water " across the isthmus, which is now being opened 
to the world. Here is given a description of the great Gatun Dam, 
the locks and gates, how a passage is made, the controlling machinery, 
the permanent buildings, the supply stations and the fortifications. The 
volume presents a vivid picture of the latest and greatest acquisition 
of the American people and makes possible an adequate realization of 
the magnitude of the task which has been accomplished. 

Roscoe R. Hill. 
Columbia University. 

The Almshouse. By Alexander Johnson. New York, The 
Charities Publication Committee, 1911. — x, 263 pp. 

In his study of the almshouse Alexander Johnson has produced a 
readable, illuminating and practical book on one of the oldest and 
most neglected of our institutions. The almshouse has been the last 
stop on the road to total dissolution, harboring those whom no power 
of self or organized benevolence can restore to normal living. The 
almshouse has usually been a dreary affair — a makeshift or ill-adapted 
plant, an inefficient organization, an unsifted assortment of human 
misery in many forms. 

In a direct style of writing, out of a long experience with institutions, 
and with an optimistic point of view, Mr. Johnson has demonstrated 
that dreariness, if not unnecessary, is decreasing as the almshouse's 
chief characteristic. He has given definite suggestions regard- 
ing the location, construction and administration of an almshouse 
and of the management and care of its inmates. His suggestions 
are reinforced with floor plans and illustrations of buildings and 
abundant examples in each instance of methods which have proved 
successful in actual experience. These data are drawn from communi- 
ties which represent varied interests. They thus provide helpful sug- 
gestions for any almshouse situation. 

The book demonstrates that the almshouse is more than a dumping 
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ground. As important as efficient management inside the institution 
is a sifting process which prevents the admission of those who do not 
belong there. 

A few years ago, almost everywhere, inmates of almhouses were, and in 
too many places they still are, a very heterogeneous mass, representing al- 
most every kind of human distress. Old veterans of labor, worn out by 
many years of ill-requited toil, alongside of worn-out veterans of dissipation, 
the victims of their own vices; the crippled and the sick ; the insane; the 
blind ; deaf mutes ; feeble-minded and epileptic ; people with all kinds of 
chronic diseases ; unmarried mothers with their babies ; short-term pris- 
oners ; thieves no longer physically capable of crime ; worn-out prostitutes 
etc.; and along with all these, little orphaned or deserted children, and a 
few people of better birth and breeding reduced to poverty in old age by 
some financial disaster, often through no fault of their own. 

One by one many of these classes of persons have been taken from 
the almshouse in many states and provided for elsewhere. This pro- 
cess is still going on. In many almshouses, however, some of them 
still remain. Recognizing this, Mr. Johnson devotes an important 
part of his book to the classification of inmates which will make possi- 
ble greater comfort and safety for some, like old couples, and more 
effective treatment for others, like the sick, for whom special treatment 
is necessary. 

The appendices give us something of the history of almshouses in 
this country and abroad and some impressive sketches of various possi- 
bilities in improved administration. These sketches are a challenge to 
every official board having responsibility for such an institution. The 
book is not technical. If it could be read by every citizen, the result 
would be an understanding of a little known institution and a whole- 
some interest in a group of public dependents for whom we have com- 
monly provided the least human and least adequate care. 

Porter R. Lee. 

The New York School of Philanthropy. 

The Cutlery Trades. An Historical Essay hi the Economics of 
Small Scale Production. By G. I. H. Lloyd. New York, Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1913. — xvi, 493 pp. 

Mr. Lloyd's volume on the cutlery trades is a valuable addition to 
the growing mass of material now awaiting the man who will undertake 
to write the history of the development of the English people. The 
rural laborer and the land system , the old English manor and the trade 



